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NOTICE. 

AMEaicAN Art-Union Rooms, 322 Broadway, i 
New York, January, 1845. \ 

The American Art-Union, now in the sixth year of its existence, 
was incorporated by the legislature of New York, for the promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Such institutions 
are common in Europe, and are there doing more for Art than 
monarchs and nobles. The Art-Union of London devotes to 
the Arts an income of near seventy thousand dollars. Ours is 
the first established in this country, and during the formative and 
experimental period of its existence, has found much to impair its 
usefulness and to hinder its rapid growth. It is believed now to 
be firmly established, and to have entered upon a career of steady 
growth and widely extending usefulness. Its income, the past 
year, was more than ten thousand dollars. 

No American can'fail to be proud of the fact, that American 
artists in every walk of Fine Art, have already won distinction, 
even in the most cultivated circles of the old world, and that 
amongst us, artistical talent is showing itself in every quarter. 
Still, there have not been wanting those who suppose that our 
greater equality of wealth, the rapid distribution of estates, the 
republican plainness of our tastes, and the independence of our 
feelings, must prevent that patronage which has always been con- 
sidered necessary to great excellence in Art. The taste of the 
people, and the skill of the artist, must mutually minister to each 
other, and neither can be cultivated except by aid from without. 

The artist must have purchasers, and the people must have 
works of art, before the quiet lessons of the' ideal and the beauti. 
ful can produce their proper effect. But the purchase of works of 
Fine Art is an expensive luxury. How can the artist have patron- 
age without a patron, or the people have works of Art which are 
not confined to the wealthy and high-born 1 The plan of the Art- 
Union seems to be the only one to meet these wants and cultivate 
the general taste. 

Each subscriber of five dollars becomes a member of the Art- 
Union for the year, and is entitled to all its privileges. The whole 
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amount of money thus obtained, after paying necessary expenses, 
is applied for the benefit of members alone, as follows: One or 
more large original engravings of choice pictures, are produced 
in each year, and every member has a copy of them. The residue 
of the funds is devoted to the purchase of works of native or resi- 
dent artists, which are distributed by lot among the members at 
the annual meeting on the Friday before Christmas in each year. 
The Art-Union Eooms also include a fine picture gallery, the walls 
of which are at all times hung with paintings, either purchased by 
the institution or placed there by the owners for sale, which is 
vmder the care of the Superintendent, and is free to all the mem- 
bers with their friends, and others interested in the progress of 
Art. Thus, for only five dollars, each member is sure of receiving 
a large Engraving (perhaps more) of great merit, worth the whole 
price of subscription, and the chance of obtaining, in addition, one 
of the paintings or other works of art purchased, some of which 
are of great value, besides keeping open a free gallery, which, by 
frequent changes, has always the charm of freshness and novelty. 
The paintings and other works of Art distributed the past year, 
actually cost the Art-Union about seven thousand dollars, each 
member receiving a fine steel engraving by Jones, of the popular 
pictureof " Sparking," by Edmonds, and a fine steel etching of the 
" Escape of Captain Wharton," by Hoppin ; and ninety-two mem- 
bers received the valuable paintings, etc., of which a list is here- 
with given. 

The success of the past year justifies the hope that this year a 
much larger number of paintings will be distributed, and the fine 
historical picture of " The Capture of Major Andre," by Durand, 
is already in the hands of the engravers, to be executed in line, on 
steel, the figures by Jones and the landscape by Smilie. 

The institution is managed by gentlemen who are not artists, 
and have no privileges beyond the other members, and no com- 
pensation but the satisfaction of serving the cause of Art; they, 
therefore, with more confidence, appeal to the growing taste and 
patriotic pride of their fellow-citizens, to lend their aid (it is but 
lending) to a cause which promises to'unite so much public good 
with private gratification at so little individual expense. 

Mr. W. S. Solomons is the travelling agent of the American 
Art-Union, and subscriptions and payments may be made to him, 
or to either of the Honorary Secretaries, whose names and resi- 
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dences are given on a preceding page, or to E. F. Fraser, (by letter 
or otherwise) Corresponding Secretary, at the Rooms. Where 
there are no honorary Secretaries, postmasters and other persons 
may make remittances direct, at the risk of subscribers, and may 
retain for their trouble and risk ten per cent, on the amount col- 
lected. 

Remittances by letter should be addressed to the Corresponding 
Secretary as below, by drafts when practicable, payable to the 
order of Ebenezer Piatt, Esq. Treasurer, and as soon as the money 
reaches the treasury, certificates of membership will be immedi- 
ately forwarded to persons making the remittance. 

All letters on the business of the Institution must be addressed to 
" Robert F. Fraser, Corresponding Secretary, American Art-Union, 
322 Broadway, J^ew York." 



ACT OF INCORPORATION. 

[COPY.] 

An Act to Incorporate the Apollo Association for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts. [Passed May 7th, 1840.] 

Tne People of the State of New-York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

Section 1. John W. Francis, James Herring, John H. Gourlie, 
George Bruce, Agustus Greele, John P. Ridner, John P. Ne- 
smith, Thomas N. Campbell, Prosper M. Wetmore, and such 
other persons as now are, or may hereafter, from time to time, be- 
come associated with them, are hereby constituted a body corpo- 
rate, by the name of " The Apollo Association," for the purposes 
of the promotion of Fine Arts in the United States. 

Sec. 2. The corporation hereby created may acquire, hold and 
purchase, real and personal estate, but the whole income of such 
real and personal estate shall not exceed ten thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The said Association shall have power to make, from 
time to time, such a Constitution, Bye-Laws and Regulations as 



